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EDITORIAL 


MENTAL HEALTH—INTERNATIONAL 


At the world conference of the international New Education Fel- 
lowship to be held in Utrecht, Holland, next summer, the theme will 
be “Constructive Education and Mental Health in Home, School, and 
Community.” Areas of discussion will include (1) the relationship 
between problems in school and problems in family life; (2) the role 
of the primary school in helping children achieve individual and social 
adjustment; (3) the role of the group in the educative process. 

It is significant, but wholly natural, that the “NEF” (as it is usually 
called) should center the first of its large postwar conferences on 
mental health and education. From its beginnings in the dark days 
of World War I the organization has been concerned with newer ways 
in education, and especially with schools and other agencies that would 
emphasize ways of living together in peace and friendliness. The very 
word “Fellowship” in the title of the organization has meant some- 
thing in actual practice. Even in choice of meeting places for its large 
conferences the NEF has sought out beautiful spots where good human 
relationships would be encouraged by the right kind of setting—such 
places as Heidelberg, Germany; Locarno, Switzerland; Elsinore, Den- 
mark; Cheltenham, England; and where it would be particularly ap- 
propriate to stress the creative arts, music, and other aspects of gracious 
living in a friendly world. 

Both lay and professional people who are interested in what schools 
and other educational agencies can do toward the betterment of life in 
our day will do well to consider going to Utrecht for this New Educa- 
tion Fellowship conference next summer. They will get from such a 
gathering a deeper understanding of what one of the representatives at 
the planning meeting in Weilburg, Germany, this past summer meant 
when he said that the outstanding problem of all history is: ““How can 
we build a world of peace and abundant living?” 


CopyriGHt 1955 py THE NATIONAL ASssocIATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH, INc. 
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ADOLESCENTS AND PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


BY 


HAROLD GEIST* 


P ROBABLY no group of individuals 

has been the topic of so much discus- 
sion and the object of so much searching 
investigation as the adolescent youngsters 
throughout this country. Legislators, edu- 
cators, psychologists, psychiatrists, reli- 
gious and community leaders, and hun- 
dred of other so-called “experts” have 
deluged both parents and youngsters with 
advice, much of it contradictory. Parents 
have blamed the children. The young- 
sters have struck back in magazine articles 
and newspapers. In several instances, 
notably in Chicago and in a suburban 
community of Oakland, California, the 
youngsters have organized groups to dis- 
cuss the matter among themselves and 
have come out with sensible suggestions. 

The method of settling disputes among 
most civilized people is to sit down at a 
table together and with the help of an 
intermediary try to iron out differences. 
This is the procedure adhered to both in 
labor-management and international con- 
flicts. Such a method could conceivably 
assist parents understand some of the men- 
tal gyrations of adolescents and recipro- 
cally assist the youngsters understand their 
dogmatic “masters.” 

A group of fifteen parents of the Al- 
bany, California, High School P. T. A. 
whose youngsters were willing to partici- 
pate in the project were selected to form 
a parent discussion group, and their 


* Dr. Geist is a clinical psychologist in private 
practice and parent education instructor for the 
Albany, California, School District. 
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youngsters, ranging in age from fourteen 
to seventeen, met separately to discuss the 
same problems. Only those parents whose 
youngsters were in the adolescent group 
were allowed to attend the meetings, and 
likewise only childen whose parents were 
in the adult group were permitted to at- 
tend the adolescents’ sessions. The young- 
sters met the first hour and their parents 
met the second hour. All the parents 
were female (mothers) and were part of 
a group to whom I had already given a 
series of lectures on the ‘Psychology of 
Adolescence.”” The sex distribution of 
the youngsters was twelve girls and three 
boys. After six separate group meetings, 
parents and children met together for two 
sessions of mutual conferences to “iron 
out” differences in opinion on topics dis- 
cussed in the previous sessions. Initially 
topics for discussion were suggested by 
the parents and then the adolescents 
brought up their own areas of interest. 

The topics discussed were the usual ones 
about which parents and adolescents dis- 
agree, running the gamut from smoking 
to parents showing baby pictures to 
friends. The following topics were talked 
about : 


1. Smoking 

2. How late to stay out during the 
week and week ends 

3. Responsibility in the home 

4. Choosing friends 

5. Home pressure for good grades 

6. Sibling rivalry and parents compar- 
ing one child to another within the family 
and in non-related families 
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7. Allowances and work 

8. Telephone conversations 

9. Adolescent marriages 

10. Conduct of parents in company of 
youngsters’ friends 

11. Conduct at school dances, including 
chaperones 

12. Homework, including parents’ 
helping with homework 

13. Feasibility of Life 
Classes in school 


Adjustment 


Areas of agreement and disagreement 
were summarized, and finally, in the 
mutual sessions, areas of disagreement 
were discussed. 

In general, much to the surprise of all, 
there was more agreement found than dis- 
agreement. This may have been due to 
the sample, since the majority of families 
came from the middle socio-economic 


group. Summaries of discussion opinions 
follow. 


Smoking 


One of the complaints of the parent 
group was that smoking by the school 
youngsters (not particularly their own) 
was a serious threat to the ‘‘morality’” of 
‘the community. All the mothers agreed 
that youngsters should not smoke at all 
under the age of twenty-one. Four moth- 
ers thought that it was “all right’ for 
youngsters over twenty-one to smoke. It 
was generally agreed in the parent group 
that smoking was a health problem in 
addition to that of being in bad taste. 
However, when polled the majority of 
parents said they smoked and five admitted 
incessant smoking (chain smoking). The 
children all thought that most adoles- 
cents smoked because “they thought it 
sophisticated,” and also because their 
friends did or brothers, sisters, and parents 


did. They agreed that it was “better” to 
smoke when your parents knew about it 
than to risk the consequences of being 
found out by finger stains or cigarette 
breath after surreptitious smoking. The 
youngsters were unamimous in their 
Opinion, as were the parents, that it was 
not a good idea to smoke before twenty- 
one under any circumstances. 


Staying out late 


The issue of “staying comes up in 
practically all families with adolescents. 
The parents raised this point in an indi- 
vidual session and wanted it brought up in 
the children’s session. The youngsters all 
felt that it depended upon where they 
were going, but that if a limit had to be 
set on week-ends, it would be between 
12:00 midnight and 12:30 a. m. The 
parents agreed on this hour with the al- 
lowable concession that an hour of grace 
could be allowed for a “snack” after a 
social function. 


Telephone conversations 


The use of the telephone seemed to be 
a prerogative of the parents, and the 
parents asked me to canvass the children 
on how long they thought the adolescents 
should use the telephone. The girls in 
the group thought that fifteen minutes 
for each girl friend and thirty minutes for 
a boy friend should be about the average 
time spent in telephone conversations. 
The big objection of the parents was that 
all the telephone conversations took place 
after school hours and with friends whom 
the youngster had seen an hour before. 
The children retorted that the parents had 
sufficient time prior to the end of the 
school day to talk to their (parents’) 
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friends and that such telephone conversa- 
tions were often fruitless and meaning- 
less. One of the big complaints of the 
adolescents was .hat the parents were in- 
cessantly talking to them while they (the 
youngsters) were talking over the phone 
to their friends, making two-way conver- 
sation impossible. 


Teen Age Marriages 


The topic of early marriages, including 
the area of “going steady,’’ was thoroughly 
discussed in both the individual and mu- 
tual sessions. Statistics were presented for 
the incidence of marriage in high school, 
both on the State and National level, with 
the attitudes of educators, psychologists, 
sociologists, psychiatrists, and social work- 
ers being brought into the discussions. 
The parents reflected the major worry of 
most parents, i.e. that boys and girls are 
not mature enough to know what they 
want and that they will be prospects for 
a divorce court. Mosf of the parents 
felt that in certain circumstances early mar- 
riages were “workable,” but in general 
they did not want their children to get 
married during the adolescent period. 
The children agreed with this and finally 
arrived at the conclusion that ‘‘teen-agers 
should get married between twenty and 
thirty.” They agreed that most “teen- 
agers” are not ready for the responsibility 
of marriage, and that many youngsters do 
get married to get away from their family 
and school. As a final note the group 
decided that ‘‘girls should not marry guys 
who have a lower I.Q. than they.”’ 

In addition to the topics suggested by 
the parents, the youngsters announced 
complaints of their own. They are de- 
scribed herewith. 
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Friends 


Because of the importance of peer cul- 
ture in this stage of development, the 
whole area of friendships was thoroughly 
explored. The chief complaint on the 
part of the youngsters was that their par- 
ents were too facetious when friends come 
over. Such things as ‘parents wisecrack- 
ing,” parents talking about their child’s 
babyhood including showing baby pic- 
tures, and parents not being properly 
dressed when friends arrive, stood out as 
the primary objections. The rejoinder of 
the parents was that just as they were at 
times improperly dressed, so the children 
were not in proper attire when the par- 
ents’ friends come over. 


Choice of friends 


Choice of friends was the most bitterly 
contested topic. How much should par- 
ents try to influence the choice of friends 
of their children? Is it an invasion of 
privacy to steer the choice of friends in 
the right direction? About one-third of 
the adolescents felt that parents should 
have “no say” at all in the choice of 
friends, while the remainder thought that 
if either of the parents disapproved of a 
friend or group of friends the veto should 
be explained, with substantiating evidence 
to back up the opinion. Too often, the 
children‘felt, their parents disapproved of 
their friends and simply gave an arbitrary 
command to stop seeing this person or 
these people. It was the contention of the 
parents that, because of their greater ex- 
perience in judging people, it was their 
prerogative to exercise authority over their 
children, especially where they thought 
such friendships were detrimental to the 
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physical or moral welfare of the child. 
The question arose as to what was “good” 
and not “good” for the youngster, and 
it was finally agreed in the mutual session 
that unanimity of both parents about a 
friend or group of friends, with both ex- 
plaining the reasons for their decision, 
would be sufficient cause for a youngster 
breaking a friendship with a group. This 
proverbial misunderstanding between the 
generations was thus resolved, temporarily 
at least. 

The oft too familiar habit of parents 
fostering both sibling rivalry and resent- 
ment by comparing or contrasting one 
child to another in the same tamily, and 
comparing their child to others in non- 
related families in the presence of other 
children or their parents, came in for uni- 
versal disapproval on the part of the ado- 
lescents. The retort of the parents was 
that they did this in order to make their 
The youngsters com- 


child “perfect.” 
plained vociferously about inconsistent 
punishment; sometimes they were pun- 
ished for something the parents thought 
was wrong, and at other times they were 


not. Likewise, the fact that sometimes 
one parent approved of an act and the 
other parent disapproved of the same act 
was a universal complaint of the children. 
Parents were reminded that comparing or 
contrasting children aroused resentment 
instead of making them “perfect,” and 
that if punishment were to be used and be 
effective it had to be consistent. 

One of the complaints of the youngsters 
—and such a foible was admittedly 
not indigenous to parents—was that the 
parents were quick to criticize their chil- 
dren when they did something wrong, but 
when the youngster went out of his way 
to do an “extra special” task to please the 


parent praise was slow in coming, and 
there seemed to be no appreciation. The 
parents pleaded guilty to this count, but 
the excuse was given that quite often 
the parent was unaware that the child was 
trying to do a special favor. 


Responsibility in the home 


The question of allowances and what 
responsibility the youngster should take 
in the home was thoroughly discussed. 
The problem of allowances is closely tied 
in with responsibility, and it was the opin- 
ion of the parents that in order to develop 
responsibility some tasks should be given 
a monetary value and paid for when the 
task was finished. A neighboring district 
vice-president of the Association of Dad’s 
Clubs introduced an idea which he uses in 
his own family. For every task in the 
household he pays the boy or girl a certain 
sum of money. He said that the plan 
works quite well in his home. Numerous 
objections were voiced by both parents 
and children, primarily by the parents, 
that a monetary value could not be set for 
each task, and the responsibility in the 
home should be developed as a sense of 
duty to the common good rather than as a 
reward for performance. The youngsters 
thought that it would be difficult to assess 
the value of each job and that inevitably 
this would foster sibling rivalry. 


School 


Because school and the implication of 
school values took up so much time of the 
children, school activities were discussed. 
Although many of the issues are applicable 
only to the local school situation, they will 
be presented here because of their univer- 
sal interest. 
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Homework 


Both parents and children felt that too 
much homework was given by the school. 
The pros and cons of progressive educa- 
tion were discussed, but no final solution 
was arrived at. The question of whether 
parents should help with children’s home- 
work was a moot one. The youngsters felt 
that parents should not as a general rule 
help with homework. Furthermore, it 
was felt by the boys and girls that the in- 
troduction of old methods of study which 
might be contrary to the newer school 
methods would be a hindrance in the 
learning process. For example, one girl 
cited the example of her parent attempt- 
ing to help her with her spelling by us- 
ing the phonetic method, which was con- 
trary to the method used by the teacher, 
and confused her instead of helping her. 


Social Functions 


The problem of chaperones at dances 
and conduct at the dances is a universal 
problem at most junior and senior high 
schools. Many of the parents who had 
been chaperones at the dances felt that 
some of the boys and girls had been 
going beyond socially accepted behavior in 
dimly lit sections of the room. How can a 
chaperone handle the situation without 
losing “face’’ with his or her child or the 
child’s friends? The whole question was 
brought up to the children, and their reply 
was that only a very small minority at the 
dances act in an improper manner, and, as 
with airplane crashes, these are the ones 
that are thought of as representative of 
the group and given undue publicity. The 
children also voiced the opinion that the 
chaperones should either dance or amuse 
themselves in some other way at the 
dances. They resented being placed under 
a “searchlight.” If a chaperone was 
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obliged to remind a dancing couple that 
they were not behaving according to ac- 
ceptable standards this should be done 
politely and without fanfare 


Life adjustment classes 


Some of the parents thought a class in 
“Life Adjustment” should be given in the 
senior year of high school. In many 
schools such a course, embodying the top- 
ics of “dating,” “manners,” “future liv- 
ing,” etc. is given. The children objected 
to starting such a course, on the ground 
that since it would necessarily consist of 
opinionated material, and since such a 
class would be graded, unless the teacher 
were an exceptionally fair-minded and dis- 
interested person the grade would be 
greatly influenced by the opinions reflected 
by the students, which in turn would be 
highly influenced by the mores and socio- 
economic status of the individual home. 
The youngsters unanimously disapproved 
of the course, even if it had a core of facts 
which were independent of individual 
opinion. 

Summary 


In our concern about the behavior and 
activities of adolescents we neglect to as- 
certain their views on the problems. An 
experimental group of children and par- 
ents was organized and separate sessions 
held to ascertain the viewpoint of each 
group on selected topics. Later, mutual 
sessions were held to discuss areas of dis- 
agreement. In this way, greater under- 
standing of the children by their parents 
and of the parents by their children was 
achieved. Solution of some of the more 
serious aspects of adolescent behavior, 
such as the anti-social acts of juvenile de- 
linquents, could probably be achieved by 
similar group sessions. 
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EMOTIONAL EFFECTS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TESTING 


BY 


ARTHUR R. DELONG 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


BSERVERS' watching elementary 

school children taking tests have 
long been aware that the classroom atmos- 
phere is different during the test period 
than it is at more usual times. Some 
children work with an intensity never 
otherwise displayed; others do not work 
at all, but sit twiddling a pencil, gazing 
occasionally at the teacher and other class- 
mates. Some youngsters openly, others 
furtively, study the test answers on papers 
near enough to read. Occasionaly a child 
weeps, or a little group breaks into un- 
controlled, though smothered, giggling. 

In view of the fact that thousands of 
tests are given yearly in the elementary 
schools the question arose among observ- 
ers in the Child Development Laboratory 
of the Bureau of Research and Service, 
Michigan State University, as to the actual 
effect of test-taking upon elementary 
school children. They posed the problem, 
“What are the character-building con- 
sequences of test taking in the elementary 
schools ?”’ 

A review of the literature disclosed but 
one brief article by Roger T. Lennon, in 
which it was stated that the taking of tests 
has character building consequences of 
enduring value.* 

A careful study of such a complex 
problem was beyond the immediate scone 
of the Child Development Laboratory, but 


* Lennon, R. T., “Testing: Bond or Barrier Be- 
tween Pupil and Teacher,” Education, Vol. 75: 
38—42, September, 1954, 


a survey was undertaken to determine 
whether or not there existed a problem 
sufficiently basic to warrant further study. 

Information was collected from three 
sources: (a) Elementary grade teachers in 
three school systems were asked to com- 
plete a questionnaire on their observations 
of the effect of test-taking in their class- 
rooms. One of the schools was participat- 
ing in an extensive testing program for the 
collection of longitudinal data. The other 
two were widely separated geographically 
and represented the popularly styled 
“more progressive’ and “more tradi- 
tional” school systems. (b) Graduate and 
upper-class student observers observed 
children’s behavior carefully on testing 
and non-testing days in the school with 
the extensive testing program. (c) Infor- 
mation concerning behavior of individual 
pupils upon which longitudinal data were 
available was consulted to determine if 
observed behavior during tests was signifi- 
cantly different from behavior observed 
on other occasions. 


Teachers’ Statements 


The survey was completed early in 
January, 1955. On the whole, the infor- 
mation supplied by the questionnaire was 
found to be unusable because of the in- 
consistency and vagueness of answers. 
For example, on her questionnaire one 
teacher stated in answer to one of the 
questions: “It increases the competitive 
spirit. It has no emotional effect.” Six 
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teachers indicated test-taking had no 
character-developing effect whatever 
(either desirable or harmful) upon their 
pupils. The consensus of the other teach- 
ers was directly opposed to this. They 
indicated that test-taking had definite ef- 
fect on the character development of their 
pupils, and that whether the effect wat 
desirable or harmful depended on the 
individual pupil involved. Among ways 
in which the testing program was belicved 
helpful to pupils, teachers mentioned the 
competitive spirit, learning concentration, 
direction following, self-reliance, futility 
of cheating, self-evaluation (learn their 
place in the class), teaches them to do 
their best under their own steam, practice 
for life, increased security. Harmful ef- 
fects indicated by the teachers included 
emotional upset, frustration, tenseness 
(tears), indifference, emphasis on right 
answer (not on how to get it), felt need 
to cheat. 


Observers’ Accounts 


The anecdotal accounts of observed 
children indicated unmistakeably that 
many, though not all, children were emo- 
tionally disturbed during the test-taking 
period. Children were observed biting 
nails, chewing pencils, talking to them- 
selves, crying, looking on neighbors’ 
papers (some children may not have 
realized this was considered undesirable) , 
acting hostile toward others. Emotional 
disturbance was likewise manifested by 
such factors as excitement, eagerness to 
get started, intensive application to work, 
noisiness before and after tests, concern 
about correctness of answers, keen curi- 
osity about progress of classmates. A few 
children seemed unconcerned about test- 
taking and outwardly, at least, their be- 
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havior did not deviate from that customary 
to them. 

Samples of the anecdotal accounts may 
be of interest and may more clearly in- 
dicate the type of behavior observed: 


1. The children were taking the 
Courtis Developmental Test. R. was 
constantly competing with those around 
him. He worked fast and furiously. 
On one test he became confused about 
the directions when he started. Im- 
mediately he began to cry. Mrs. S. tried 
to calm him by helping him with his 
work. He only cried harder. After 
this test he was still sobbing. He told 
Mrs. S. that he had a bad stomach ache 
and wanted to go home. His sister 
came and took him home. 


2. Two girls, J. and S., hid in the 
cloak closet before the test was begun. 
They were discovered about two-thirds 
of the way through the test. Both girls 
were hiding under a pile of coats. 


3. P. took great delight in marking. 
Showed her completed test to other 
children and to the person giving the 
test. 


4. At first W. said that test was too 
easy, then as test progressed said it was 
too difficult and several times threatened 
to tear up her booklet. 


5. Regularly, from what I have ob- 
served, J. doesn’t listen too attentively 
to the teacher and she seldom finishes 
her work. When she does she is the 
last one finished, she is seldom sure of 
her instructions, and she takes a great 
deal of attention for her classwork. 
Today she responded as follows: (a) 
She listened to the instructor so well 
that she was able to begin her work with 
confidence, (b) she completed most of 
the tests with the rest of the class, (c) 
she read ahead of the class on to the 
next test if time permitted, (d) she 
would start each test with a bang but 
appeared to get bored toward the end 
of it. 
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6. L. is the pupil I always observe. 
She is always attentive to the teacher's 
directions, never has to be told more 
than once to be quiet, is always very con- 
fident of her work and never copies from 
her neighbor’s paper, she is regularly 
finished with her work before most of 
the pupils, and she usually plays with her 
eraser and sometimes she bothers her 
neighbors. Today she _ as fol- 
lows: (a) evidently she didn’t listen to 
the directions because she never began 
without first seeing what her neighbor 
to her right was doing, (b) she was 
told at least twice between each test and 
sometimes during the tests what the 
directions were. 


Character-building Effects 


If test-taking behavior of a child differs 
significantly from his modal behavior, it 
suggests that there are character-building 
consequences to test-taking. 

One way to determine whether or not 
there are real differences between test and 
non-test-taking behavior is to observe the 
child’s behavior frequently and over a 
long period of time under a variety of 
non-testing situations and then compare 
this observed behavior with behavior 
characteristics of the child during test 
taking sessions. 

Our Child Development Laboratory has 
longitudinal behavior records on over 200 
children. Among these are the test-taking 
children previously referred to in the 
anecdotal accounts. Their characteristic 
behavior is summarized here for compari- 
son with their test-taking behavior. 

R. (case number 1 above) is a third 
grade child and has been observed for two 
and one half years. It will be recalled 
that R. was the child who cried during a 
test and went home with a stomach ache. 
His first grade observations: “A happy, 


self-reliant, cheerful and well adjusted 
child in all situations. He has shown no 
emotional blocks. However, R. usually 
finishes his lessons early and then shifts 
around in his seat and bites his finger- 
nails. He may be nervous or overly- 
energetic; the teacher should watch him.” 
Second grade observation: In her final 
characterization his second grade observer 
reports, “R. gets along well with his class- 
mates. He is always willing to help 
them with problems that they can’t get 
in their school work. He has a good 
sense of humor. R. enjoys bringing 
things to class to show other children and 
likes to talk before the class. His teacher 
says that she enjoys having him in class 
and that he is a good student. He ap- 
pears to be fond of her, too. R. seems 
to like school and takes great interest in 
his work. He listens intently and gets 
his work done right away. He does well 
in his subjects. If R. finishes early he 
gets a library book to read.” 

The first of the two girls who hid in 
the clothes closet has been observed for 
almost four years. Kindergarten observa- 
tions characterized J. as confident, self- 
reliant, frank, generous, mischievous, and 
boisterous. It was reported that J. was 
stable, emotionally happy, and to some 
extent aggressive. She had a slight ten- 
dency to worry about trivial affairs. J. 
was observed by two different persons in 
the first grade who judged her to be a 
happy, pleasant, confident, self-reliant 
child who was controlled, even tempered, 
obedient, and possessed of a sense of 
humor. One observer thought that she 
saw signs of nervousness, the other did 
not. J's second grade observer reported 
no signs of nervousness, although she 
noted that J. was dreamy and noisy, as 
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well as happy, confident, and self-reliant. 
While in the third grade, J. became ex- 
cited during a recess game and did not 
go to the right places. Her observer com- 
mented that J. does not see things easily 
when she is under pressure. The follow- 
ing sentence was used by J’s fourth grade 
observer in her final summary: “J. is a 
fast, neat worker. She seems to finish 
easily, but she always has to have some- 
thing to do.” 

S., the second of the two girls described 
in the second incident above, was also 
observed for four years. She was charac- 
terized as happy, pleasant, cheerful, good, 
and possessed of a sense of humor. ‘‘She 
has made an excellent adjustment to the 
first grade.” In the second grade she is 
characterized as happy, optimistic, cour- 
ageous, pleasant, cheerful, self-reliant, 
self-controlled, even-tempered, obedient, 
and good. Her observer reported: “'S. 
volunteered often today in the discussion 
on animals. Her interest in the discussion 
caused her to lose her shyness.” This is 
the first time her shyness was noted. At 
the end of the term the same observer 
reported, ‘I have never seen S. when she 
was not happy.” In the third grade, S. 
was leading the class academically. She 
also began to exhibit signs of self-con- 
sciousness. On 10-28-53, “S. seemed to 
have difficulty with her writing. She 
gripped her pencil very tightly and con- 
centrated on her work very hard. She 
seems to have very high standards for her- 
self.” During May of that school year 
the observer reports, “I have never seen S. 
volunteer in class.”” In June of that same 
year an observation report read: “The 
teacher asked the class to work the arith- 
metic problems that were being put up on 
the board. S. looked twice at the boy’s 
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paper in front of her and then changed 
an answer on her paper. This was the 
first time I have seen her look at another 
paper for an answer.’ During the fourth 
grade several incidents are noted that 
suggest that S. was shy, self-conscious, 
and tense. 

The girl whose behavior was noted in 
the third incident above was observed for 
five years. Her kindergarten observer 
believed P. to be dreamy, non-attentive, 
distracted, calm, self-controlled, confident, 
happy, and changeable. Her first grade 
observer considered P. to be happy, opti- 
mistic, pleasant, kind, cheerful, sympa- 
thetic, generous, dreamy, mischievous, 
sensitive, ligh-tempered, and addicted to 
clowning. ‘‘P. likes attention and wants 
to be important.” In the second grade 
she was characterized much as the above. 
Dreamy and sensitive were not included, 
but self-conscious was added. “P. is a 
happy person’”’ and “P. needs attention 
and love” were included in the observer's 
final summary, as was “P. wants to do 
things but she doesn’t have faith in her- 
self so she gives up.’ The words “in- 
secure” and “‘sensitive’’ were among those 
characterizing P. in the third grade. Her 
observer this year saw her as slow to get 
down to work and then not staying with 
a job very long. ‘She seems to be rest- 
less and disinterested although she ap- 
pears to be a happy child.” In the fourth 
grade P. was seen as happy, romantic, 
frank, open, dreamy, mischievous, bois- 
terous, rough, jealous, welf-willed, dis- 
obedient, irritable, noisy, stubborn, and 
dull mentally. The end of the term 
summary included, ‘‘P. never participates 
in the class discussions. P. seems dis- 
interested in all her school work.” 
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It is apparent from a comparison of the 
behavior recorded in the longitudinal data 
with that observed during the test-taking 
sessions that the madel behavior of each 
child differed from that in the test-taking 
situations. 

Summary of Survey 


The purpose of this preliminary and 
admittedly superficial survey was to in- 
vestigate the need for carefully conducted 
research into the effects of test-taking on 
the character and personality development 
of elementary school children. It must be 
concluded that the test-taking activity re- 
sulted in individual behavior different 
from that customarily present in the class- 
room. Until proved otherwise, the cause 
and effect of such deviations in behavior 
may be assumed to relate significantly to 
the character and personality development 
of individuals and most assuredly requires 
serious attention from educators and re- 
searchers concerned with the growth of 
children. 

The questionnaire used in the study 
was as follows: 


SURVEY ON EFFECT OF TESTING 


Grade Taught 

An attempt is being made to study the effect of 
test-taking upon elementary school children. The 
problem is, “What are the Character Building 


Consequences of Test-Taking in the Elementary 
Schools.” Your answers to the following questions 
will be carefully considered along with those ob- 
tained from teachers in other schools. You may 
be interested in knowing that information will 
also be obtained by observation of children on 
testing and non-testing days and by collecting in- 
formation concerning individual pupils. Your co- 
operation in promptly and thoughtfully complet- 
ing the questionnaire will be greatly appreciated. 

1. Approximately how many hours of testing of 
any type do your pupils have each average 
week? What is the highest weekly 
number of hours? The lowest? 


2. For what reason do your pupils think they 
take standardized paper and pencil tests? 

3. Do pupils think teacher-made: tests serve dif- 
ferent purposes than do the standardized paper 
and pencil tests? 

4. For what purpose do the pupils think they 
take workbook or pupil-made tests? 

5. Is the emotional atmosphere in your class- 
room appreciably different on test-taking days 
when standardized paper and pencil tests are 
given? Why do you suppose this is so? 

6. If there is a difference in emotional atmos- 
phere, what is the nature of this difference? 

7. In what ways do you believe the testing pro- 
gram in your room is helpful in the character 
or personality development of your pupils? 

8. In what ways do you believe the testing pro- 
gram in your room is harmful in the charac- 
ter or personality development of your pupils? 

9. Do you discuss the results of the standardized 
tests with your pupils after you obtain the 
scores? What type of comments 
do you make? 

10. Please make any other comments you may 
feel throw light on the character building 
consequences of test-taking in the elementary 
school. 


During the last century there has been 
a tendency to leave too much responsi- 
bility in child care to nurses, teachers, and 
schools. However noble their intentions 
may be, they cannot give to the child the 
security which comes from the love, devo- 


tion, 2nd sympathetic understanding of 
parents; nor can they replace in entirety 
all the teachings that are acquired in the 
home where the very air breathes domestic 
tranquility—Alicia Darling, in Speak to 
Us of Children. 
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HOW DO CHILDREN DISCOVER THEY ARE NEGROES? 


BY 


EDWARD K. WEAVER 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


HIS paper represents an attempt to 

explore the potentialities of the con- 
cepts of topological and vector psychology 
in application to a specific problem in the 
behavioral sciences—how children dis- 
cover they are Negro. This method has, 
among others, the advantages of permit- 
ting one to treat a group as a whole, to 
take into account, in a concrete manner, 
the different degrees of unity of social 
groups, their different structure and dis- 
tribution relative to other groups, and to 
pass from group to individual problems 
(or in the other direction), if and when 
necessary, without having to resort to a 
new set of concepts. 

The basic assumption is that whether 
an individual is to develop into a whole- 
some well-adjusted personality or into a 
maladjusted adult is determined by the 
nature and quality of the experiences 
which the surrounding field provides dur- 
ing the earliest years of life. The struc- 
ture of the personality, ability to get along 
with others and be happy, development 
of a sense of relative values, and an ap- 
preciation of “truth, goodness, and beauty” 
are the outcomes of the sequence of ex- 
periences encountered as the child moves 
through the matrix in which he operates. 

Children, at an elementary school in the 
South, were requested to answer the ques- 
tion ‘““When did you first discover that 
you were a Negro?” They were told 
that the purpose of their answers was to 
aid in gathering data, and urged to tell 
the truth. It was indicated to them that 
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their answers would not be read by their 
teachers, and that the material was being 
gathered for some one whom they did not 
know, and who did not know them. It 
was stated that no grades would be given 
for their statements, and that names 
should not be attached to the responses. 
The question was read or given to the 
children, who wrote or related the incident 
or incidents which they alleged led to 
discovery that they were Negroes. The 
students ranged from six to thirteen years 
of age. Altogether, approximately one 
hundred responses were secured, and clas- 
sified, of which the following thirty repre- 
sent “typical” statements. All incidents 
cited below are direct quotes. 


1. At the store. When I got to the 
store there were several folk there. The 
grocer started to wait on them, I 
thought because they were there first. 
But when he began to wait on all of ~ 
the white people that came in after I 
did, somehow I didn’t like the idea, and 
wondered why he wouldn’t wait on me. 
Finally, when he had waited on all of 
the white people, he waited on me. 
When I got home I asked why he had 
made me last to be served, and then I 
was told that it was because I am a 
Negro. 


2. In the cafe. One day I decided to 
go into one of the cafes to get a ham- 
burger. When I asked for the ham- 
burger the man told me that he was 
sorry but they didn’t serve Nigra’s. 
Puzzled, I went home and recited the 
incident to my mother. She told me 
that a Nigra was the white man’s way 
of saying Negro, and that some white 
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people did not care to eat in the same 
place that a Negro had been served. I 
could not understand how this could 
be true since my mother cooked for a 
white family, and ate there. This 
little incident made me very sensitive 
and miserable all during my childhood, 
because I realized that I was a Negro 
and couldn't act like the whites. 


3. At the white neighbor's house. 
One day I drank some water at a white 
neighbor's house. I noticed that she 
gave me a cup to drink from, while all 
of her children drank from a dipper. 
“Why can’t I drink from that dipper?” 
I said, and she said, “Oh! You're a 
Nigger, and we don’t allow Niggers to 
drink from that dipper.” I felt very 
hurt, and thought that if they were too 
good to drink with me, they were too 
good to play with me. 


4. At the city farm. When I was 
about six years old we went to visit the 
city farm. The man at the door said, 
“Niggers enter through the next door.” 
I asked my mother why we couldn't 
enter through the door the other people 
went in and she said, ““We are Negroes” 
and I asked “Why are we Negroes,” 
and she said “Because we are colored.” 
Since my mother is very fair skinned, I 
asked her if she was a Negro, and she 
said “Yes.” Then I knew I was a Negro 
too. 


5. On the train. When we reached 
Washington the conductor told us that 
we could change cars. Then we went 
where there were whites and Negroes 
sitting together. Following this, an old 
lady came near us and said very loudly 
“I'm afraid of the darkies, will some ot 

ou gentlemen sit with me.” Being 
lack, or dark skinned, I have had this 
experience to stay with me. 


6. Take your seat on the steps. About 
mid-afternoon I went with the littie 
girl and her mother next door to their 
house. The little girl sat on the porch 
swing. I felt that since we had been 


playing together all day that I could go 
wherever she went, so I attempted to 
take my seat beside her. But I was 
immediately told by her mother that I 
was to take my seat on the steps. This 
struck me so forcibly that I was unable 
to play with the little girl any longer. 
I sat around wondering why I had to 
sit on the steps, and what I had done 
wrong to make the lady treat me like 
that. It was not much longer that the 
lady told me that it was because I was 
a Negro. 


7. At the circus. Vt seemed to me 
that white children occupied the best 
seats, end were having all of the fun. 
I wanted to know why I couldn’t enjoy 
myself and be happy like they were. 
I thought it was terrible to go to a 
wan like that and then be separated 
rom the other children, especially since 
I had been playing with these same 
white kids that afternoon. 


8. They were told I was a cannibal 
and evil. 1 can remember when I was 
real small how children would be drawn 
away from me by their mothers and 
told that I was a black African cannibal, 
and that black is evil. 


9. And they skipped away laughing. 

. and when I wanted to jump rope 
with them all of them cried, “We don't 
pla, with Niggers” and they skipped 
away laughing. Still I didn’t uae 
stand the situation, because I have some 
real bright playmates and they are called 
Niggers too. 


10. 1 don’t want a Nigger for my 
Mama. One day, while we were play- 
ing house, the two of us quarreled about 
who was to be the Mama. During the 
quarrel she told me that she didn’t 


want a Nigger for a Mama. I called 
her a Nigger right back, and went 
home. Later that evening her mother 
came over to our house and brought the 
little girl to apologize. We played to- 
gether after that, but I never felt the 
same .. . ever since that day there has 
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never been the same feeling of friend- 
ship. 

11. Ob! Here comes a dark cloud, 
it’s gonna rain. One day a little white 
boy called out as a group passed by, 
“Oh! it’s gonna rain, here comes a black 
cloud.” 


12. Nigger! Nigger! Never could 
figger. The final blow came when my 
mother sent me on an errand to Mary 
Jean’s house. She had a number of 
little playmates with her, and they all 
cried, “Nigger! Nigger! Never could 
figger.”’ I cried all of the way home, for 
I realized I had lost a friend. 


13. Just a Negro. One day a little 
boy called me a Nigger. Since that day 
I have thought of myself as just a 
Negro and not just another person. 


14. I was proud until this happened. 
A small white child came over and 
called me a Nigger. Having lived in 
an all-Negro town all my life, I had 
never been called a Nigger like that 
before. I thought something terrible 
had happened to me. Of course I 
knew that I was another color, but I 
was proud of our people until that time. 


15. From that day, I disliked the 
white race. One day, when I was very 
young, a young white boy came by and 
said, ““Oh! Mama, there goes a Nig- 
ger.” I felt very bad about the remark 
because the white children would try 
and pretend that they were afraid of 
me. From then on I disliked the white 
race. 


16. I couldn’t go to school with 
them. To me it was noticeable that I 
couldn’t go to school with them, nor to 
church, and mother would seldom let 
me play with them, or visit them. She 
said, ““Those are white people and they 
will not be kind to you because you are 
a Negro.” 


17. | would always hear someone 
speak of the Negro. When I would go 
to church or among other people, I 
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would always hear someone speak of 
the Negro race, and then I began to 
wonder “What is the Negro race?” As 
the speaker would proceed I noticed 
that he would sometimes use the audi- 
ence for an example, and say “We” or 
“We must unite as a race...” I knew 
I was surrounded by the people of my 
features and similar according to my 
estimates . . . then I discovered that I 
too was a Negro. 


18. Today I am not fully convinced 
that I am a Negro. . . . thus I began to 
study the traits and characteristics of 
the Negro people. Today, I am not 
fully convinced that I am a Negro be- 
cause I have traits of other races. I 
do not have thick lips, or kinky hair, 
and my skin color is white. 


19. I realized I was different. . . 
after a while a man came by speaking 
rudely and telling me to move Back on 
the street car . . . then I realized he 
was speaking to Negroes and not to 
whites. I realized I was different and 
had to ride in the back of the car. 


20. That is for whites only. A 
group of white people came by and one 
man stopped and told me that I would 
have to move on because “That is for 
whites only.” Since then I was read a 
poem which describes how I felt: 


Once riding in Old Baltimore 
Heart filled, head filled with glee 
I saw a Baltimorean 
Keep looking straight at me. 


Now I was eight and very small 
and he was no whit bigger, 

And so I smiled, but he poked out 
His tongue at me and called me 

Nigger. 

I saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May until December. 

Of all the things that happened there 
That's all that I remember. 


21. Don’t hit those white kids. One 
day as my brother and I were engaged 
in a heated rock battle, my grandmother 
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returned home from work unexpectedly. 
“You'll get put in jail if you hurt those 
white kids” she told us excitedly. 
They'll get put in jail if they hurt us” 
we told her, seriously puzzled. She 
had to continuously keep after us to 
make us remember. After learning that 
all of the children weren't the same 
kind, and had to be treated differently, 
we had less fun. 


22. My Dad always acted inferior. 
As I grew older I noticed that when my 
Dad was in the presence of whites he 
always acted inferior, and agreed with 
whatever they would say. 


23. I felt that he should do as the 


whites say do. 1 discovered then that I 


was a Negro, since I was the color of 
my grandfather. I said “Then I will 
never be able to do the things I want 
to do.”” My feelings were hurt, and I 
didn’t like my grandfather just then, 
for I felt that he should do as the whites 
say do, and when some of them would 
come around I would feel uneasy, for I 
thought that my grandfather would 
have words with them, and they would 
become angry. Since there were more 
whites than Negroes, I was always 
afraid that they would band together 
and hurt us. 


24. He told me about slavery... . 
my grandfather told me some of the 
experiences of slavery, since he was 
living during that time, and this ex- 
— to me why Negroes are called 

iggers and are afraid of the whites. 


25. I saw how cruel they were. 1 
often heard my parents talking about 
slavery and how cruel the Negro had 
been treated, and from my own experi- 
ences I saw how cruel and mean the 
whites are to Negroes. I knew I had to 
ride in segregated trains, and sleep in 
separate sleeping cars, and not be able 
to use the public places. I felt that 
this was very mean of them. 


26. I realized I was a descendent of 
the Negro race. During my early years 


I had long talks with my grandfather. 
He told me of the experiences of the 
Negro during slavery . . . how Negroes 
were bought and sold and mistreated by 
the whites, and their longings and 
struggle for freedom . . . it was then 
that I realized the predicament of my 
ancestor. and that I was a descendent 
of the noble Negro race. 


27. I thought of the problems which 
might arise. One day one of the little 
girls asked me to come home and spend 
the night with her. I ran to my mother 
and asked her if I might go. My 
mother closed the door and told me that 
if I should go home with the little girl 
many problems would arise. I asked 
her why, and she told me that some 
white people differed in the way they 
treated colored people. Then I thought 
of the problems which might arise if 
the at family treated me different 
ways. 

28. I learned to call them Negroes. 
A group of white people got on the bus 
and the driver asked all of the Niggers 
to move to the back . . . I asked Mother 
if we were Niggers, and she said that 
we were not. Then she told me about 
colored people, whom I later learned to 
call Negroes, and that they were not 
allowed the same privileges as whites, 
and that Negroes must look to whites 
for all that they can get. Then I real- 
ized that I was just like my mother, and 
if she was a Negro, so was I. 


29. They call us Niggers, because of 
their dominating desires. 1 discovered 
that I was of a different race when I 
found out that the white and colored 
children attended different schools. I 
know that the Indians, and mixed 
bloods, didn’t come to our school either. 
I asked mother why I didn’t see them 
on Monday, and she told me that there 
were differences between people; those 
with light skin were whites, those with 
straight hair were Indians, and those 
with kinky hair were Negroes. The 
Indians, she said, were the first people 
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here, but the white man came in and 
killed them and stole their land from 
them, and now they can’t even vote. 
“We are colored oo but they call 
us Niggers because of their dominating 
desires . . . to keep us under their 
rules.” 

30. I thought white people were very 
fair Negroes. 1 discovered that I was 
a Negro when I noticed that the white 
and colored children didn’t attend the 
same schools and churches. I might 
have noticed it sooner, but I have some 
relatives who are very fair and who look 
like white. I thought white people 
were very fair Negroes. When my 
mother explained the matter to me, it 
seemed as if the white man has every- 
thing, and the Negro just enough to get 
by. At about this time, I began to 
develop an inferiority feeling. 

Effect of Childhood Experiences 


The high degree of sensitivity which 
many Negroes and members of other 
minority groups show to any change in the 
constellation of forces which affects their 
pesition in the American democracy (such 
as the Supreme Court decisions regarding 
voting, education, and the like) can, to 
some extent, be ascribed to fear of being 
unable to measure up to the requirements 
which the ‘new’ psychosocial field de- 
mands; yet this sensitivity is probably con- 
nected with something even more funda- 
mental than fear of the unknown—it may 
be connected with the childhood experi- 
ences which were encountered in the area 
of racial relations. 

Every action that one performs has some 
specific “background” and is determined 
by that background. The behavior of a 
Negro may be “wppropriate’” when in the 
presence of other Negroes, but ‘‘inappro- 
priate’” when in the presence of certain 
whites. There is an uncertainty, at almost 
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all levels, as to which is the “‘correct’’ and 
advisable behavior in the presence of 
strange whites. Judgment, understand- 
ing, and perception are impossible without 
a related background, and the meaning of 
every event depends directly upon the 
nature of its background. Numerous ex- 
periments in the behavioral sciences have 
shown how important the background is 
for any perception. They have also 
proved that the background itself is not 
often perceived, but only the “figure’’ or 
“event.” 


“Ground Instability” 


One of the most important constituents 
of the ground on which the individual 
stands is the social group to which he 
“belongs.” In the case of a child growing 
up in a family, the family-group often 
makes up his main ground. However, it 
is equally true that the structure of the 
family-group is largely determined by 
forces outside the family, in the national, 
class, religious, and minor-group fields, 
and in the membership-character of the 
parents. 

We know that instability of the back- 
ground in childhood may lead to instabil- 
ity in adulthood, and there is some reason 
to accept the postulate that the whole per- 
sonality structure of some Negroes is con- 
sequently, when measured in terms of the 
prevailing norms, out of balance. It gen- 
erally requires a strong conflict for a child 
not to be clear about his belonging, or not 
belonging, to a group. The Negro child, 
very early, discovers that he is not a mem- 
ber of the white group, but is a Negro and 
is therefore not permitted “belongingness”’ 
in certain groups which the society con- 
siders important. 
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SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES* 


CHOOLS for children are—or should 
be—sensitive to changes in cultural 
patterns that affect their children. It is 
now generally recognized that the life 
that children lead at home, particularly in 
the younger years, has major influence in 
determining the direction of their growth. 
It is also generally recognized that the 
family pattern has changed in the last 
half century. In many families inter- 
personal relations have changed because 
parents now know more about the needs 
and drives of their growing children, and 
thus have a new concept of their role as 
parents. 

This is of particular interest to teachers 
who, too, have changing concepts of the 
growth patterns of childhood and of con- 
structive interpersonal relations that have 
given them a new concept of their role as 
teachers. 

Other changes in the family pattern are 
more limelighted. The divorce rate has 
risen: more mothers are working outside 
the home for non-economic as well as eco- 
nomic reasons. Many people believe these 
changes are responsible for a wide variety 
of today’s social ills. Parents are often 
held responsible for juvenile delinquency. 
Broken homes are said to be the chief 
cause of “difficult” children. Working 
mothers are said to neglect their children, 
and are even accused of not loving them. 
Indeed, the family has become almost a 
“controversial” subject which, as is too 
often the case, has engendered more heat 
than light. 


In what ways can the school, particu- 
larly since it is second only to the family 
in its influence on the direction of chil- 
dren’s growth, work effectively with 
families for their children? Certainly 
many different family patterns will con- 
tinue to exist and all workers with chil- 
dren must learn to understand the actual 
effects upon children both of the general 
trends and of the specific family pattern. 
They must learn to adapt their roles to 
complement and strengthen the family in 
each case. 

Historically, the first attitude of schools 
toward parents was exclusion, then tolera- 
tion; now the trend is toward a joint 
school-parent working relation The 
teacher’s old ‘‘I-know-it-all” attitude is 
not nearly so common as formerly. Many 


schools—both public and private—are try- 
ing out new ways of including parent 
thinking and meeting family needs. Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations are growing in 


influence. Parent-Teacher Cooperative 
Schools are not uncommon. Our recog- 
nition of the changing patterns in family 
life and in the concept of a school’s rela- 
tionship to its families lies behind the 
thinking and planning of our new pro- 
gram for children, a new experiment de- 
signed to bring the home life and the 
school life of children closer together. 


*From the Report of the Bank Street College of 
Education, 69 Bank Street, New York. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 


BY 


BETTY B. BLOOM AND JESSIE BINGHAM 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


HE question, “Exactly what is the job 

of the social worker in the Denver 
public school system?” is constantly being 
raised both by lay people and professional 
experts. The social worker attempts to 
help children who, for various reasons, 
are unable to adjust to the school situation. 
Their problems may stem from social or 
emotional maladjustment, and may mani- 
fest themselves in symptoms of non-at- 
tendance, inability to learn, extreme shy- 
ness, and hostile acts such as stealing, 
fighting, and the like. 

We hope, by the following illustrative 
material, to give a clearer picture of the 
social worker's activity in one big aspect 
of his job, namely, in helping emotionally 
disturbed children achieve an improved 
school adjustment. These ‘three cases 
have been selected from an elementary 
school and two junior high schools to 
show how, in each case, the social worker 
coordinated his efforts with those of the 
members of the school team, and with 
those of other agencies, to accomplish 
the desired goal. These three children 
represented complex situations which 
required the combined and closely co- 
ordinated efforts of several people to help 
bring about a situation within which the 
child could use the school program for 
his own development. 

The first case will point up how the 
closely coordinated efforts of three com- 
munity agencies, together with regular 
conferences with the social worker, served 
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to modify an unhappy living situation. 
The result for which we aimed was 
achieved; Judy was helped to make a 
much better school adjustment. 


Judy was referred in February, 1954 
ky her fourth grade teacher, a young, 
sympathetic, beginning teacher, who 
was concerned over Judy’s moodiness 
and over-sensitivity to correction. Judy 
seemed unhappy and depressed, fre- 
quently day-dreamed in class, and was 
not working up to her high capacity. 

As I became acquainted with Judy 
and her mother and learned that they 
were receiving Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren, I asked for a conference with the 
A.D.C. worker to share information 
and to make plans for coordinating our 
efforts. 

Judy was the oldest of five girls, 
ranging in age from four to ten years, 
living with their mother in a large, old, 
dilapidated family home in one of 
the city’s poorest economic districts. 
Mother, 28 years of age, frequently 
drank heavily, and was known to have 
various men living in the home from 
time to time. The family had a long 
history on welfare rolls beginning with 
the maternal grandparents. Only re- 
cently Mother had been ordered to 
make restitution of several thousands 
of dollars to the Department of Public 
Welfare for having accepted money 
while receiving income from other 
sources. The order to repay the money 
was merely a token one, however, as 
Mother had no means of making re- 
payment. When Judy was five, she had 
witnessed the killing of her father by 
a maternal uncle as the result of a 
tavern brawl. Mother felt Judy's 
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nervousness dated from this incident. 
Mother had always leaned heavily on 
Judy for support with her own prob- 
lems, since Judy was her oldest child 
and had always been very close to 
Mother. 


The A.D.C. worker and I agreed 
that Mother could use all the emotional 
support we both could give, in order 
to make her less dependent on Judy, 
and that we both would work with 
her. I planned visits to the home 
every two weeks, and the schedule of 
my proposed visits was given to the 
A.D.C. worker so we would not over- 
lap. It was agreed that I would con- 
tinue weekly contacts with Judy at 
school for the present and keep the 
A.D.C. worker informed of develop- 
ments. Telephone contacts with the 
A.D.C. worker were maintained on a 
frequent basis throughout the rest of 
the school year while I worked with 
Judy. 

After a month of weekly interviews, 
in which Judy responded well to a 
chance to unburden herself of her prob- 
lems and appeared to be moving out of 
her depressed state, a referral to the 
Big Sisters Organization was considered 
with her, with her mother, and with the 
A.D.C. worker. Everyone agreed that 
a Big Sister who could introduce her 
to wholesome outside interests and fur- 
nish a different type of companionship 
would be very welcome. Fortunately 
a good choice for a Big Sister was avail- 
able, and the plans moved ahead nicely. 

In April, as plans for summer camp 
were being made, Judy and her mother 
were eager for her to go. A scholar- 
ship was offered to the school by a com- 
munity center camp, and Judy was 
selected to receive it. Camp clothing 
and equipment were arranged for by 
Mother, Big Sister, and school all pool- 
ing resources. 

When Judy returned to school last 
fall she had an experienced man 
teacher in the fifth grade who had 


known the family for many years and 
had become close to Judy and her 
sisters in summer playground activities 
which he supervised. He consulted 
with me from time to time regarding 
Judy’s adjustment which, on the whole, 
was good. Her rare, sullen moods 
were handled by him with kindness 
and firmness, and he was always able 
to bring her out of them. Since he had 
the situation well under control, I did 
not work with Judy directly this year. 

A recent contact with the Big Sister 
Organization to learn of their current 
contact with Judy indicated that Judy 
and her nine-year-old sister had been 
enjoying home visits and outings with 
the Big Sister and had become especially 
attached to the Big Sister’s husband 
who shared in many of their activities. 


The second case highlights the co- 
ordinating and liaison role of the school 
social worker in a case where many agen- 
cies in the community were involved. 
We found it especially important that 
there be one person who can act as a 
bridge between the community and the 
school in a complicated situation of this 
kind. 


Marie, fourteen and an cighth grader, 
who lived with her father and teenage 
brother, had been an attendance prob- 
lem in the sixth ‘and seventh grades. 
As father drank heavily, the girl found 
the home environment discouraging. 
During these two years Marie had a 
number of conferences with the school 
social worker. 

Severe problems arose during the 
summer preceding Marie’s enrollment 
in the eighth grade. Shortly after the 
beginning of school this year, and as 
home conditions continued to deterio- 
rate, Marie asked for help. The case 
had been previously known to Protective 
Services for Children of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, but Marie was 
unable to follow through on appoint- 
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ments with them because of her fear 
of Father's reaction. I continued to 
see her at school when she asked to talk 
to me. 

One night she telephoned me at 
home asking immediate help with 
shelter as Father was on a binge. With 
the help of a neighbor she secured 
shelter at Juvenile Hall for the night. 
At my request the next day Protective 
Services became active. They worked 
with Marie, Father, Juvenile Court, and 
Family and Children’s Service. This 
resulted in Marie’s being placed in a 
community home for girls run by the 
family agency, where the resident 
director was a graduate social worker 
and where a small group of girls lived 
in home-like surroundings. 

During the process I kept the school 
informed of what was being done and 
provided the responsible agency with 
pertinent school information which 
was useful to them in planning. Both 
Marie and her father began receiving 
casework help from the family agency, 
although Father discontinued a short 
time later. The family caseworker, the 
director of the home, Marie’s teachers 
and I have worked together for a bet- 
ter understanding of Marie. I have 
continued to see her at school on any 
matter in which I had a contribution 
to make, and continued to keep the 
guidance teacher particularly and others 
in general in touch with any new de- 
velopments. Marie is now on the 
swimming team, is making her work 
up, has improved immeasurably in ap- 
pearance, seems very happy, likes the 
home, its director and the girls there. 
She has already asked her guidance 
teacher to be her guest at a special 
party at the home. The guidance 
teacher and the gym teacher are con- 
sistently making use of me in relating 
Marie's school life to her present situ- 
ation outside of school. 


In the last case the cooperation of all 
members of the school team—teachers, 


assistant principal, psychologist, nurse, 
doctor and social worker—tresulted in 
helping an emotionally disturbed boy 
make a much happier school adjustment. 


Jim was referred in September, 1953 
by his guidance teacher. He was then 
twelve, and in the second half of the 
seventh grade. Reasons for referral 
were his poor social adjustment, fre- 
quent absences, wy academic work in 
spite of a good I1.Q., and a general 
state of nervousness. Jim seemed un- 
happy and isolated and sought refuge 
in psycho-somatic complaints whenever 
the going got rough. 

The first four interviews with Jim 
and two with his mother revealed an 
unstable family background, including 
a sister's hospitalization for a ‘‘nervous 
breakdown” and Father’s alcoholism. 
They also pointed up several changes 
in Jim’s living situation during the past 
few years which had contributed to his 
nervous condition: first, a serious in- 
jury which incapacitated Father and led 
to his alcoholism; second, the death of 
Jim’s only brother in Korea; third, the 
change from life on a ranch in the 
northwest to city life in Denver; with 
a four-month unhappy stay in an 
orphanage during the transition; and 
last, the change from parochial to pub- 
lic school. Jim was the middle child 
in a family of seven, and was always 
very close to Mother who had over- 
protected him, discouraged his as- 
sociation with other boys, and confined 
him to the largely feminine atmosphere 
of the home. 

Following the first interviews with 
Jim and his Mother, it was agreed by 
Mother that a complete physical ex- 
amination be given Jim at school in 
order to help us understand the nature 
of his problem. A referral to Mental 
Hygiene Clinic was also discussed with 
Mother and Jim in view of the symp- 
toms of extreme nervous tension 
(fidgety movements and constant rest- 
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lessness, verbal rambling and mixed- 
up use of words), but neither was will- 
ing to give any consideration to this at 
this point. 

The school nurse, also greatly con- 
cerned about Jim’s upset condition and 
frequent absences, was able to arrange 
a prompt examination by the school 
doctor. The doctor found Jim to be in 
good shape physically and felt he should 
engage in active sports, such as boxing 
and swimming, as an outlet for his 
nervousness. 

At the end of a month of weekly 
interviews in which Jim was encouraged 
to discuss his many problems, worries 
and anxieties, and was given recognition 
for the pressures he was under, it was 
decided by the guidance teacher and as- 
sistant principal and myself that a com- 
we psychological evaluation would be 

elpful. His mother readily gave her 
permission for this study, and was co- 
operative in giving background infor- 
mation leading to Jim’s current nervous 
state. 

The school psychologist completed 
her studies promptly and returned to 
the school late in October to interpret 
her findings to the local team—guid- 
ance teacher, assistant principal, nurse, 
and myself. At this conference I pre- 
sented the social history and current 
ery at home, and the others contri- 

uted their observations. Against this 
background the psychologist presented 
her findings from the Rorshach, Draw- 
a-Person, and Unpleasant Concept tests. 
These tests indicated that Jim was 
converting emotional problems into 
physical illness. He was afraid to act 
out his negative feelings, was tense, 
anxious, depressed, and unhappy. He 
needed sex information to help him 
in his adolescent growth. He also 
needed a father figure with whom he 
could identify, as his own father was 
not completely acceptable to him. It 
was important to hold him to definite 
work production and to help him get 
to school in spite of his anxiety feelings. 


As the team members discussed how 
they could best utilize these insights in- 
to Jim’s behavior, the assistant principal 
agreed to have Jim work for Phim as a 
monitor one period a day and to build 
a personal relationship with him. His 
teacher agreed to try to hold him to 
better work production. The school 
nurse volunteered to arrange time for 
the school doctor to discuss sexual mat- 
ters with Jim. My job would be to 
help him work through his anxieties, 
give vent to his negative feelings, and 
try to secure mother’s cooperation in 
getting him to school in spite of his 
complaints of illness. If, after a month 
or two of this program, we were still 
not satisfied with his progress, con- 
sultation with the school psychiatrist 
could be arranged for further guidance. 

Things moved along fairly well the 
rest of the semester. Jim’s attendance 
improved, but he complained of fre- 
quent headaches and difficulty in con- 
centrating. At the end of the semester 
the assistant principal and guidance 
teacher decided to have him repeat the 
grade, since he had missed so much 
time and work. This change brought 
a change in guidance teacher to an 
understanding man teacher. Although 
Jim missed the former guidance teacher, 
a woman, very much, he worked much 
harder for the man, and showed a 
marked improvement in every area. As 
the school year neared its end, Jim 
began to manifest symptoms of anxiety 
again, over possible failure, over 
another possible change in his guidance 
teacher, and over family financial dif- 
ficulties. In spite of his worries, he was 
promoted to eighth grade. 

Last fall, an eighth grader, Jim was 
referred to me by the school nurse 
early in October, after he had refused to 
participate in gym. Through some 
oversight, he had been assigned to a 
woman guidance teacher, and many 
of the early symptoms of the previous 
fall were present. The assistant prin- 
cipal was quick to reassign Jim to a 
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warm man teacher when this slip was 
called to his attention, and Jim was 
given a total of five men out of six 
teachers. 

In my interviews with him this fall 
I found his main anxiety was around 
the area of undressing and showering 
in gym, where little privacy was pro- 
vided. He agreed to try to work on 
his anxious feelings with me, with the 
idea of considering a referral to Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic if we had made no 
progress by the end of the month. 

A conference with his gym teacher 
to explain Jim’s difficulties resulted in 


his giving Jim extra support in facing’ 


a difficult situation. This boost, plus 
the assistant principal’s firmness that 
Jim could oil should take gym, plus 
the help given in our interviews in the 
airing and acceptance of his anxious 
feelings, resulted in Jim’s being able 
to make a fairly good adjustment in 
gym. (This balance was upset only 
when a substitute teacher appeared on 
the scene. In the face of the unfamilfar, 
Jim’s symptoms recurred, although not 
quite as violently.) 

The last member of the school team 
entered the picture early in the second 
semester. He was Jim’s art teacher, 
a man new to the school. He under- 
stood I was working with Jim and 
wished to know something about him. 
Jim had made friendly overtures to 
him, bringing him gifts, talking at 
length about the history books he read, 
etc. The art teacher felt uncomfortable 
with Jim and his preoccupation with 
ancient history, and would like to know 
something about him. When the boy’s 
background and problems were gone 
over with him, and the healthiness of 


Jim’s reaching out to him as an ac- 
ceptable father person, the teacher was 
happy to offer his time and interest. 

In my last interview with Jim he 
showed the influence of the art teacher's 
interest. He explained he had decided 
to change his reading material from 
ancient history to material directly re- 
lated to his current courses, aiming for 
top performance in his school work. 

Jim has come to grips so well with 
all his problem areas—non-attendance, 
poor work production, resistance to gym 
classes—and his nervous symptoms have 
so markedly improved, that we began at 
this time to discuss termination which 
he is looking forward to after a few 
more visits. He is still far from a 
wholesome personality, but he is able 
to function acceptably in the school 
situation where he is producing aca- 
demically and growing emotionally. 
Ideally, this present growth should be 
evaluated by further psychological tests 
to substantiate the evidence found in 
iinproved performance. 

Jim’s personality problems were ser- 
ious and it took the full cooperation of 
all the team members to help him work 
them through. 


In presenting these cases, we have 
tried to illustrate the three-fold aspects of 
the school social worker's contribution— 
first, serving as a liaison person between 
school, child, family and community; sec- 
ond, enlisting the help of community re- 
sources when needed to modify problem 
situations; and third, using his skill as a 
caseworker in helping and strengthening 
those involved to work out their problems 
within the school. 
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TRUTHFULNESS IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


BY 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


CHILD STUDY FACULTY, LESLEY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


OUNG children are naturally sincere. 

Adults teach. them to be insincere 
soon enough. These young children will 
tell you when they do not like your new 
dress or your hairdo. They will be forth- 
right in expressing their likes also. There 
is no “cover-up.” How soon they will 
have to learn to be diplomatic because 
adults say so! 

These same children will also tell fan- 
tastic stories. They do not always dis- 
tinguish between the fanciful and the real. 
A child will sometimes come to school and 
tell his teacher that he has seen some 
marvelous things along the way. He has 
seen the Father Bear, Red Riding Hood, 
or Little Black Sambo! He describes in 
detail what he has seen and what has 
happened. His account is a vivid one, 
colored by creative imagery which the best 
of the modern poets lack. The teacher 
does not worry about the child telling un- 
truths. She comments on the interesting 
story. She also states that we often see 
things with our eyes closed. We have to 
learn to say that we see some things with 
our eyes closed and that we see other 
things with our eyes open. Of course, 
this same child might insist that he saw 
the things described with his eyes open. 
The teacher reassures him that she knows 
he saw them with his eyes closed. By 
following this procedure, she helps the 
child to distinguisi: between the imagin- 
ary and the real. 

As these children grow, they find a 


need to develop courage in order to tell 
truths. Other children and adults blame 
them for mistakes they have made. They 
learn to cheat, make alibis, or lie in order 
to protect themselves. Of course, they 
admire George Washington and all the 
other heroes they have been told about, 
but this does not help them out of their 
difficulties. They need to learn how to 
solve their problems, how to face chal- 
lenges, and how to accept failures if they 
are going to be truthful. 

If a child is held to a goal that is too 
high, he will find ways of attaining it if 
he is clever. The truth might never come 
out, but the child knows the real truth of 
the matter. Of course, he can also learn 
to defend his pride, no matter what hap- 
pens, and he can argue himself into be- 
lieving that he thought and acted cor- 
rectly. 

Young children can learn to be truth- 
ful if they are permitted to retain their 
childlike simplicity and sincerity, and if 
adults will help them to develop courage 
to live in an environment beset with ob- 
stacles. Their imagination shouid be de- 
veloped if they are to reap the benefits of ' 
creative expression, but soon enough they 
can learn to discriminate between the 
imaginary and the-real. Adults can help 
young children to have courage to face 
the truth if they themselves can do it. 
Perhaps adults had better be the first to 
recognize when they have ‘‘cut down the 
cherry tree.” 
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COMMENTARY ON A SLOW-LEARNER CHILD: 
A BRIEF CASE HISTORY 


BY 


HIRSCH SILVERMAN* 


A’ a clinical psychologist interested 
primarily in children and their 
problems, especially as related to their 
education and schooling, the case of David 
X. interested me considerably. Let me 
relate briefly the facts that seem to have 
relevancy to the entire area of education 
of the slow-learner. . . . Perhaps through 
this brief history certain basic and helpful 
conclusions may be arrived at by the reader 
applicable to other limited children and 
their education. I will be intentionally 
untechnical and simplify my psychological 
findings in the case of David X. The life 
of a child is too important to deal with it 
in merely objective and scientisic terminoi- 

David is a slow-learner, and differs 
from others of comparable age. Despite 
his limited knowledge, he had been pro- 
moted to the fourth grade in an elemen- 
tary school. At eleven years of age he is 
an unusually tall boy, stoop-shouldered 
but otherwise well-developed. He seemed 


to be stranded in a classroom of small — 


children, a good three years younger than 
he. Prognostically, his memory span is 
short, and it is difficult for him to concen- 
trate for long periods of time. He also 
appeared to be greatly limited in forming 
judgments and in reasoning generally. 
When standing in class to recite, he tow- 


* Dr. Silverman is Director of Psychological 
Services in the Nutley, New Jersey, Public Schools, 
and Assistant Professor of Psychology at Seton 
Hall University. 
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ered above the others and seemed to 
shrink up in an effort to’be inconspicuous. 

As a result of these experiences the boy 
had developed a profound state of intimi- 
dation, much embitterment, and with- 
drawal from contact with others. Things 
had reached such a pass where, despite 
sedulous effort at intelligent rapport, I 
could not get to him, on certain days, to 
respond with a word, a smile, or a gleam 
of interest at all. He seemed to have re- 
tired an inner world of his own; and the 
classroom teacher practically resigned her- 
self to expecting very little from David. 

I decided to discover the cause, or 
causes, which were not easily definable 
or observable. I recalled that David's 
brothers and sisters had been good stu- 
dents; in fact, one of his sisters was quite 
a gifted girl. Taking all relevant factors 
into consideration, and coupled with ade- 
quate testing, I realized that there must 
be a way to help this child. I knew his 
father to be an interested parent, who 
worked long hours in a little novelty store 
of his own in town. David's mother had 
been a secretary in industry prior to mar- 
riage and indicated much concern for her 
children. I wondered inwardly—but sci- 
entifically—at such questions as these: Is 
there anything in this child’s heredity 
that is mentally, or emotionally, weighing 
him down? And what about the parents’ 
emotional feelings in regard to the boy? 
Are there elements in his relations with 
other members of the household that con- 
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tribute to his difficulties? What could 
we, in the school and through special 
services educationally, do to alleviate this 
boy’s problems, and ease his mental and 
emotional limitations ? 

In school life I noted that forced asso- 
ciation in the class with younger children 
was painful to him; but what of his asso- 
ciates outside? Has he worries, any pain- 
ful memories or imaginings beyond his 
years and capabilities? What about his 
home life, his neighborhood and _sur- 
roundings, his attitudes about his so- 
called “peer group”? What cognition 


had he about his particular limitations? 
And what of his inner-personality, as well 
as his exteriorized, overt behaviorisms? 
And as a consulting psychologist con- 
cerned with school matters, I was gravely 
concerned about David's class-placement, 
his curriculum-planning, his school-inter- 


ests, and a myriad of educational factors 
related to his academic progress. 
According to David's saother, his 
friends were constantly taunting him 
about his school work and the little prog- 
ress he was making. Admittedly, even his 
family was comparing his progress to a 
younger brother in the same school. 
Parental counseling was instituted; and I 
suggested that they treat David as they 
would any other child of his age. I felt 
that if the family would encourage him 
and expect him to succeed he would be 
happier and would possibly make better 
progress. I pointed out to his mother and 
father the danger of David's brooding 
over his limitations. and daily « ficulties, 
which in time might develop a set feeling 
of inferiority. Also, in understandable 
and direct language, I suggested that if 
there was anything David did somewhat 


more successfully than his brothers, this 
should be picked out and pointed up for 
special commendation and attention. I 
felt that it would be better for David to 
talk things out than to withdraw. 

Hoping that the situation would then 
improve at home, I began to devote spe- 
cial attention to David in the school. A 
complete physical examination, including 
a neurological, was recommended for him, 
together with hearing and vision tests. 
After careful examination by the school 
nurse, physician, oculist, and dentist, the 
report was that he should be wearing 
glasses. His parents were notified; he 
received eyeglasses shortly after that. 

It was still difficult to get his attention 
in class or to hold it. Noises of any kind 
distracted him, and he would turn around 
and fidget frequently. He was constantly 
on the move, playing with anything that 
his hands would get hold of. He could 
read only a few words, but wrote fairly 
well, even though his vocabulary was 
limited. In arithmetic he found “long: 
division” difficult and could never seem 
to remember his times-tables. But David 
had a fair stock of general information. 
His auditory attention was good. Accord- 
ing to intelligence tests, his mental age 
was eight years two months, as compared 
with his chronological age of eleven years 
seven months. 

The teacher then tried to discover some- 
thing that David was capable of doing 
well, with a view to gaining his interest. 
During drawing lessons it was found that 
he drew and colored well. We decided 
to encourage him and praise him—judi- 
ciously—for this aptitude. Slowly David 
began to come out of his hypersensitivity. 
The children in class began to treat him 
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somewhat better. Whenever another 
child needed help in sketching and color- 
ing, the teacher would send him to David. 
To broaden David's field of interest, the 
teacher sent him to the library to take out 
a number of art books. This new interest 
began to awaken him mentally and seemed 
to take him out of himself. He con- 
sented to do decorative work for the class- 
room after school-hours. Since he needed 
to read some directions from the books, 
the teacher volunteered to go over much 
of the reading with him. Many of the 
words helped him in his classroom read- 
ing. 

In this manner we were slowly building 
up David's vocabulary; and his art-work 
lifted him gradually out of his feelings 
of inferiority, giving him a little aspect 
of superiority over his classmates. From 


time to time his interest in using the 
school library increased. With the feel- 


ing of being able to do sc.nething well 
enough, there was a concurrent improve- 
ment in his school work. He was much 
more alert, interested, and keener, talked 
more spontaneously of the different activi- 
ties that he participated in, both in and 
out of school. He soon expressed his 
desire to work as a sign-painter. . . . At 
all events, the class voted him to run the 
art committee for assembly-plays, bulletin 
boards, and poster-work. With this satis- 
faction he took more interest in other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 

The little encouragement offered David 
in the work he could do best helped him 
considerably. There was some psycho- 
logical success achieved in transforming 
him from a timid, almost hopeless de- 
spairing boy, unequipped to deal with life 


realistically enough, into a wholesome, 
vigorous, planful young person. Some 
few powers in him were developed; new 
courage was evoked; and a child hitherto 
unequal to the struggle for existence was 
better fitted to meet hard, unchanged con- 
ditions. Surely there are boys and girls 
who can express themselves in better ways 
than through words! A profoundly un- 
happy boy was thus transformed into a 
much happier one; and psychological 
services in the school helped save another 
child from possible ultimate failure, even 
later delinquency or serious emotional 
disturbance. 

Summarily, psychologically and educa- 
tionally, adults who work with mentally- 
limited children, of whatever age, would 
do well to realize that there are basic 
“facts” in dealing with such children. 
There is the realization of commonness of 
feelings which the children experience, 
the actual carry-over in time of change 
into their practical daily living if we help 
them, and the experience of release of 
pent-up feelings through accomplishment 
in whatever form. We who are teachers 
and adults must come to recognize the 
time element in the learning processes of 
exceptional children; in fact, we should 
express greater appreciation of the need 
for research, varied equipment, and 
highly-specialized personnel necessary to 
teach exceptional children. Finally, ac- 
ceptance of the inevitable situation of the 
handicapped child will help make all of 
us better able to consider correct future 
plans. After all, achievement along other 
lines than scholastic achievement is just 
as important, or more so, for limited 
children. 
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The Teacher's Function 


Should teachers be concerned with the 
problem of personality development? 
How much? There seems to be some dis- 
agreement on this point, according to Dr. 
Ralph Ojemann, who is the author of a 
recent valuable addition to the series on 
What Research Says to the Teacher, pre- 
pared by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educational 
Research Association. Some writers, Dr. 
Ojemann points out, have contended that 
the teacher’s function is to teach “subject 
matter’’—that the development of the 
child’s personality is not the teacher's con- 
cern. Others, he says, are satisfied to deal 
with personality just to control behavior, 
and still others say that it would be useful 
for the teacher to have sufficient back- 
ground in personality development to 
identify those children who show tenden- 
cies toward emotional disturbances. 

But Dr. Ojemann insists that when we 
analyze the learning process as it takes 
place in school we find that the teacher's 
relation to the personality of the child in- 


1 Ojemann, Ralph H., Personality Adjustment 
of Individual Children. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association, 1954. 32 p. 25 
cents. 


volves much more than any of the fore- 
going suggestions would allow; indeed, 
that the way teachers work with children 
in day-to-day relationships, the nature of 
the learning programs they devise, and 
the way in which assignments are made 
all affect the development of the child. 
He says: 


If the school environment signifies in 
the mind of the child a place where he 
is given help with the problems that 
bother him, his attitude toward school 
and his behavior in school are likely to 
be improved. On the other hand, if 
school signifies for him a place where 
he is not understood, where additional 
strains are placed on him, and where he 
receives little constructive help, his anx- 
ieties and frustration tend to result in 
even more “unapproved’’ behavior. 


Four Disturbed Children 


In his recently issued Truants from 
Life? Bruno Bettelheim describes the re- 
habilitation of four disturbed children as 
carried forward in the Sonia Shankman 
Orthogenic School of the University of 
Chicago—a school which “‘concentrates on 
children who need twenty four-hour-a- 


2 Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1955. $11 
p, $6.00. 
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day institutional care.” The four cases are 
dealt with under the following titles: 
“Little Things and Time” (Paul, a case of 
“institutionalism”); “Emotional Death 
and Rebirth” (Mary, a schizophrenic 
girl); “Ice Cream Is Better than God” 
(John, phantasy life and rehabilitation of 
a boy with anorexia) ; “I Never Knew You 
Cared So Much” (Harry, a delinquent 
boy). 

The intent of this material, as Dr. Bet- 
telheim describes it, is to show how emo- 
tionally disturbed children can be treated 
in a special kind of institutional setting 
with the best possible professional re- 
sources and “where every activity is di- 
rected toward fostering the goals of reha- 
bilitation.”” 

It would be impossible, of course, to re- 
view briefly a monumental work of this 
type without doing gross injustice to it. 
The very significance of the work derives 
from its meticulous reporting of the ex- 
ceedingly difficult but ultimately successful 
work done with the four children. Each 
case involved different kinds of disturb- 
ance and infinite varieties of ways of deal- 
ing with it. In Paul's case the main source 
of difficulty was the fact that his parents 
could not give him a normal family life. 
With Mary guilt and anxiety, which had 
originally been unconscious but eventually 
became conscious or semi-conscious, 
formed the underlying dynamic of disturb- 
ance. John’s early feeding difficulties pro- 
vided the key to his problem; “in additioa 
to his own primary behavior disorder there 
also had to be considered the emotional 
difficulties and interactions between his 
parents, and their intense involvement 
with him.”’ Harry's outstanding symptom 
was “‘a virtually constant truancy from 
home and school,” combined with break- 
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ing-in and stealing and “aggravated by 
various other types of deviate conduct.” 

This is an essential book for workers in 
child development and adolescence. 


Some Mistaken Ideas 


When a speaker introduces a prominent 
man, or when a newspaper gives the facts 
of his life, says Professor Laycock in his 
new textbook on educational psychology,® 
“it is usual to say that he was educated at 
such and such a university or the school or 
a certain province or state.’ Actually, 
says Dr. Laycock, three mistakes are made 
when this is done: 


1. The first mistake is the implied 
suggestion that education is something 
which takes place in school between the 
ages of five or six and sixteen or twenty. 
This is not true. Education in the sense 
of teaching and learning proceeds from 
the cradle to the grave, or at least to the 
onset of senility. 

2. The second mistake is confusing 
education with book learning or at 
least with intellectual processes. Ob- 
viously teaching and learning take place 
in emotional and social development. 
In addition they have to do with the de- 
velopment of attitudes, appreciations, 
and physical skills. 

3. The third error lies in thinking of 
the school teacher as the child’s only 
teacher. Actually every child has four 
sets of teachers—home teachers, play- 
mate teachers, community teachers, and 
school teachers. 


And Professor Laycock adds that ‘‘the 
child’s first and most influential teachers 
are his parents; even after the child starts 
to school, his parents remain, so far as his 
allround development goes, his most influ- 
ential teachers.” 


3 Laycock, S$. R., Teaching and Learning. Tor- 
onto, Copp Clark Company, 1954. 311 p. 
$3.50. 
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Personal Adjustment 


What is a well-adjusted person? How 
can he remain well-adjusted? How can he 
reconcile his needs and his social relations ? 
What do his characteristics reveal about 
himself? How can he handle his prob- 
lems in order to achieve optimum adjust- 
ment with or without special help? How 
can he best utilize his capacities and his ex- 
perie:. -? These are some of the ques- 
tions considered in the Lehner-Kube 
book.* 

In the chapter on school adjustments 
the authors emphasize the new experi- 
ences in school as compared with home: 
“The child’s status in the home, especially 
prior to his entrance into school, is deter- 
mined mainly by who he is rather than by 
what he can do. Parents, in other words, 
love and accept their child because he is 
theirs, whereas the school evaluates him 
according to what he can do, how he can 
conform in competition with other chil- 
dren.” (Is this really still true of all 
schools?) The authors do stress, how- 
ever, the need for the teacher to ‘recognize 
her responsibility not only to help the 
child to acquire knowledge, but also to 
satisfy many of his emotional needs.” 
And the authors pay tribute to the well- 
adjusted teacher: 


The emotionally healthy teacher who 
has an appreciation of the psychological 
principles governing behavior will re- 
gard each child as a unique individual 
whose personal characteristics must be 
considered in relation to the total learn- 
ing situation. Such a teacher will be 
able to help the shy child to grow in 
confidence, the emotionally starved child 


*Lehner, George F. J., and Kube, Ella, The 


Dynamics of Personal Adjustment. 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 498 p. $7.00. 


New York, 


to know affection and recognition, or 
the aggressive child to sublimate or 
overcome his feeling of hostility. 


The Handicapped Child 


To its always useful series of pamphlets 
the Public Affairs Committee has recently 
added a particularly helpful one on the 
handicapped child that will be welcomed 
by parents, teachers, and all workers with 
the hazc:capped.® Types of handicap de- 
scribed in the pamphlet include defects in 
function (polio, for example), speech, 
vision, hearing, and various chronic condi- 
tions. The author, Dr. Wishik, discusses 
causes of the handicap—hereditary, cen- 
genital, natal, after birth. He points out 
that medical care is only part of the story 
—the handicapped child should have edu- 
cation, with two objectives: 


He should at least have access to the 
education that other children get. This 
may require merely a pass to ride on a 
special bus in order to get to school, or 
it may require a teacher being sent into 
the home. 

But over and beyond this he should 
receive additional special education to 
help him compensate for his deficiency 
—perhaps reading instruction, lip read- 
ing, guidance for his behavior, an op- 
portunity to take part in a slow-learning 
class, or some other modified program. 
And he needs help in adjusting emo- 
tionally to the fact that he cannot do 
things like other children. This may 
mean merely some additional counsel- 
ling or guidance, or it may call for in- 
tensive social service or psychiatric 
treatment to help both parent and child. 


A timely publication in education of the 
handicapped is Films on the Handicapped, 


> Wishik, Samuel M., How to Help Your 
Handicapped Child. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee (22 East 38th Street), 1955. 28 p. 
25 cents. 
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prepared by the International Council for 
Exceptional Children.* Subjects covered 
are: Child growth and development, 
acoustical handicaps, emotional maladjust- 
ments, mental retardation, neurological 
handicaps, orthopedic disabilities, social 
maladjustments, speech disorders, special 
health problems, visual handicaps, and 
rehabilitation.® 


Child Drama 


Peter Slade’s Child Drama is dedicated 
to “children everywhere, particularly the 
unhappy ones.’ In her foreword Sybil 
Thorndike says Mr. Slade has found in 
child drama “‘a releasing—a loosening, as 
it were, of inhibitions,” whereby many 
good results have come about with so- 
called difficult and problem children. 
Slade himself says: 


This book is about a very wonderful 
thing which exists in our midst but is as 
yet hardly noticed.... For those who 
walk with their eyes open it can be 
found in any place on earth where there 
are Children, parched and battered 
though it may be. It is a creation, a 
skill.... It is born of Play and is nur- 
tured, guided and provided for by the 
wise parent and the able teacher. It 
can be drawn out, though it may evolve 
to some extent. It can take the form of 
games, dramatization, classroom drama, 
acting exercises, free expression, im- 
provisation, activity method, and crea- 
tive drama. 


Some of the chapter headings: The 
Beginnings of Drama—Birth to Five 
Years; Dramatic Play—Five to Seven 
years; Drama and Play—Seven to Twelve 


6 Rothstein, Jerome H., and O’Connor, Thomas, 
Films on the Handicapped. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association, 1955. 56 p. 
$1.00. 

™New York, the Philosophical Library, 1955. 
379 p. $10.00. 
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Years; Twelve to Fifteen Years; Language 
Flow; The Aims and Values of Child 
Drama. 

The book is abundantly illustrated. 


Emotional and Social Development 


“At present, knowledge of the emo- 
tional, or psychologic, and the social as- 
pects of growth and development is rather 
limited,” says Dr. Slobody in the second 
edition of his text on pediatrics. Ordi- 
narily, the author asserts, emotional and 
social development proceed hand in hand 
with the physical and mental growth and 
development. “An emotionally healthy 
or adjusted child is a happy child.” 
Healthy adjustment, he says, is brought 
about by: (1) Providing security; (2) 
knowing the developmental pattern of the 
individual child at different stages and 
fostering a permissive environment that 
encourages attainment of the child’s full 
potentialities but does not push or force 
the child beyond his capabilities. 


Exceptional Children 


“Most parents of exceptional children 
now look upon a handicap from a much 
more mature point of view and consider 
their children socially acceptable,” says 
William C. Cruickshank in his preface to 
Psychology of Exceptional Children and 
Youth. And he states the philosophy of 
all the ten authors of the book as follows: 
“The exceptional child must first be con- 
sidered as a child and in the light of nor- 
mative growth and development.” One of 
the claims for the book is that it deals with 


8 Slobody, Lawrence B., Survey of Clinical Pedi- 
atrics. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1955. 502 p. 
$9.50. 

® New York, Prentice-Hall Inc., 1955. 594 p. 
$8.65. 
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handicapped adolescents as well as handi 
capped children. 

Dr. Cruickshank’s own contribution to 
the volume has to do with “psychological 
considerations with crippled children.” 
Lee Myerson’s opening chapter treats of 
the “somatopsychology of physical disabil- 
ity.” The other chapters are: Psychologi- 
cal Assessment of Exceptional Children 
and Youth, by T. Ernest Newland; a Psy- 
chology of Impaired Hearing, by Dr. 
Myerson; The Nature of Defective Speech, 
by Jon Eisenson; Psychological Problems 
of Children with Impaired Vision, by 
Berthold Lowenfeld; Psychological As- 
pects of Epilepsy in Children and Youth, 
by Daniel C. Broida; Psychological Prob- 
lems of Children and Youth with Chronic 
Medical Disorders, by Joseph Newman; 
Mentally Retarded and Mentally Defective 
Children, by Seymour B. Sarason; Psychol- 
ogy of Gifted Children and Youth, by 
Ruth Strang; and Psychotherapy and Play 
Techniques with the Exceptional Child 
and Youth, by Emory L. Cowen. 


Creative Activities 


“Almost any child enjoys the sheer fun 
of working with paints. What pleasure 
there is in seeing how different colors go 
together, and how, with a swish of the 
brush or movement of the hand, new 
patterns take shape and new forms 
emerge.” 

With these reassuring words Dorothy 
Haupt and D. Keith Osborn start off their 
revised edition of Creative Activities. 
The new version is designed not only to 
provide basic information, but also “to 
present a manual which may serve the 


10 Detroit, Michigan, Merril!-Palmer School, 
103 p. 


1955. 


people who use it as a stimulant for cx- 
ploration and experimentation.” 

This booklet is essentially a collection 
of ideas representing the kinds of activi- 
ties in which young children may engage 
with pleasure and satisfaction. It deals 
not only with paints and painting, but 
also with stencils and printing, paper 
work, clay, woodwork, rhythm instru- 
ments, nature study, cooking, and a va- 
riety of other matters, including sand 
pictures, box craft, puppets, paper figures 
of people or animals, and a list of things 
to make for special holidays. 


NOTES 


“To the modern-language teacher a lan- 
guage seems the indispensable key to the 
understanding of a people,” says Professor 
Theodore Andersson in The Teaching of 
Modern Languages, a highly significant re- 
port just issued by Unesco and available 
from Columbia University Press, New 
York City. . . . Two important recent 
publications of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, are John Gabriel Na- 
varra’s The Development of Scientific 
Concepts in a Young Child and the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln pamphlet Planning for Tal- 
ented Youth, by Passow, Goldberg, Tan- 
nenbaum, and French—a report of the 
Talented Youth Project which summarizes 
current theory and research with reference 
to talented children and their education. 


* * 


What is successful classroom control ? 
Blanche McDonald and Leslie Nelson at- 
tempt to give the answers in an interesting 
illustrated booklet published by the Wil- 
liam C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa 
—price, $3.00. . . . Chattanooga Public 
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Schools are responsible for a bulletin on 
Helping One Another which in its first 
issue gives an account of “Practices our 
elementary teachers use when a new pupil 
enters.” .. . Developments thus far in 
the Oregon Developmental Center Project 
in Family Life Education, made possible 
by the E. C. Brown Trust, are described 
in a report available ($1.00) from the 
Trust at 220 S. W. Alder Street, Portland. 


* * * 


Under the title The Forgotten Ones the 
Catholic University Press has published 
the proceedings the Third Annual Work- 
shop on Special Education of the Excep- 
tional Child in which such topics are dis- 
cussed as parental responsibility for juve- 
nile delinquency, handicapping conditions 
as seen by the psychologist, possibility of 
preventive measures, and the socially mal- 
adjusted child. . . . Children and the 
Language Arts, (Herrick and Jacobs, 
Prentice-Hall) presents the viewpoint that 
the language arts function more effectively 
in the lives of elementary school children 
if their language activities are guided by 
significant purposes, if the activities deal 
with content of some consequence and 
utilize appropriate language and social 
conventions.” 

“A Work-Play Program for the Train- 
able Mental Deficient,” originally pub- 
lished as an article in the American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency for July, 
1955, is now available in reprint form 
from the Play Schools Association, 41 
West 57th Street, New York City (20 
cents). The authors, Dorothy Cleverdon 
and Louis E. Rosenzweig, point out that 
there are “different levels of social adapta- 
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bility,” and that retarded children possess 
resources that have not been developed. 
They emphasize the possibilities of a 
highly structured work-play program and 
give practical suggestions for such a pro- 
gram with retarded children. 


Helps from N AMH 


A new play, “Tomorrow is a Day,” is 
now available from the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health for the use of local 
drama groups. The play has been tested 
through New York showings, a statement 
from headquarters says, and has been 
given enthusiastic reception by audiences. 
The play deals with a 15-year-old girl’s 
lack of self-confidence. A _ distressed 
mother recalls troublesome incidents of 
the past, and realizes how often she and 
others have acted in a way that disheart- 
ened the daughter. The mother deter- 
mines to use the many tomorrows to bal- 
ance out the old discouraging experiences 
with more day-by-day encouragement at 
home. Parents in the audience will be 
reminded by the “flash-back”’ scenes, show- 
ing specific events in the girl’s past, that 
every day's experiences add to a child’s 
total personality. The playing time is 30 
minutes, and the cast calls for three women, 
one teenage boy, and one teenage girl—or 
adults to play their parts. Single copies 
of the script for review—$1.00. 

Other plays available: The Case of the 
Missing Handshake, And You Never 
Know, Random Target, The Ins and Outs, 
and the Temperate Zone series. For 
prices and other information write to 
National Association for Mental Health, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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